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CHILD LABOR IN THE NATIONAL CAPITOL 


| HIS year when legislation is to be intro- 

ml cluced in several states bringing their 

fs eq) child lauor laws up to minimum stand- 

yoag}| ards generally accepted as desirable, it 

would not be amiss for Congress to con- 

sider again the protection of the children especially 

confided to their care—those residing in the District of 
Columbia. 

According to the present law, children under 14 years 
are forbidden to work in a fairly comprehensive list of 
occupations, but an exception is made for children be- 
tween 12 and 14 who, in cases of poverty, may secure 
permits from the Juvenile Court. All enlightened com- 
munities have long since abolished these poverty ex- 
emptions under the guise of which child labor may 
flourish, substituting for them a more adequate system 
of relief, either public or private. 

Another outworn feature of the child labor law of our 


national capitol is the fact that although there is an ~ 


8-hour day and 48-hour week for children under 16, 
the 6-day week applies only to females; in other words 
the District of Columbia permits boys under 16 to work 
7 days a week, a thing which few enlightened states now 
tolerate. Advanced 


sician’s examination to pronounce the child physically 
fit for work is not necessary. Under the present law the 
issuing officer may require it, but this safeguard for 
the health of working children already established in 
twenty-five states is not mandatory. 

A further serious weakness in the District of Columbia 
law is the absence of practically all the usual regulations 
affecting the employment of children in hazardoustoccu- 
pations. There is no prohibition of their employment 
around dangerous machinery or in dangerous industrial 
processes, and yet according to the U. S. Census of 1920, 
200 children were engaged in work classified as manu- 
facturing and mechanical. For bowling alleys there is a 
14-year age limit and none for pool and billiard rooms, 
Most states prohibit all such work for children under 
16 years. Furthermore, boys of 10 are permitted to 
engage in street trades, newspaper selling, boot-black- 
ing, etc., and may be so occupied as late as 10 P.M. 

It is true that not a very great number of children are 
employed in the District of Columbia. The Census of 
1920 places at 1871 the number of children 10 to 15 
years employed, 5.3 per cent of the total population of 
those ages. A recent change in the compulsory atten- 

dance law has prob- 





States are now ex- 
tending these regu- 
lations to children 
under 18 years. 
Work permits, the 
backbone of child 
labor law enforce- 
ment, are required 
for children under 16, 
but the law is weak 
in two respects. 
First, no definite 
promise of employ- 
ment is required from 
the employer, thus 
making it extremely 
difficult to determine 
whether a child is 





ably decreased this 
figure. Nevertheless, 
it is a problem suffi- 
ciently serious not 
only in terms of num- 
bers, but in terms of 
the.happiness and 
shealth of children, to 
warrant further con- 
sideration by Con- 
gress. 

A bill has already 
been introduced in 
the House, and mem- 
bers of the National 
Child Labor Com- 


mittee are urged to 











actually at work or 
not. Second, a phy- 


Washington Newsboys 


press for its enact- 
ment. 
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SWEEP YOUR OWN DOOR STEP 
My cc has been said about the child labor and 





educational program of the National Associa- 

tion of Manufacturers and about its effect in 
states with low child labor standards as well as in states 
with high standards. But it is entirely possible that 
the program will not have much weight one way or 
another if other groups remain at ease in Zion. 

Recently the National Child Labor Committee has 
been trying to get a bill started in a certain eastern in- 
dustrial state to raise the educational requirement for 
work permits. Leaders of important groups have been 
consulted. 

We have been very much surprised to find a large 
number of influential persons prominently connected 
with educational work opposed to the bill although all 
progressive states have adopted similar measures. 

We naturally expected all of the women’s organ- 
izations to be heartily in favor of the bill and ready to 
give it active support. We have consulted with a 
number of the officers of these organizations. So far we 
have found only one willing to declare herself ready to 
endorse the measure. The others with whom we have 
talked, while admitting the wisdom of the move, all 
with one accord began to make excuses. 

Our experience in this one state, taken in connection 
with criticisms that have been hurled against the manu- 
facturers program, almost tempts us to quote that very 
familiar passage of the Scriptures, “First cast out the 
beam out of thine own eye; and then shalt thou see 
clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother's eye.” 

No good reason has been offered why this state 
should not amend its child labor law in 1928; it is not 
a poor state, it is not a backward state, it is not neigh- 
bored by states with low standards. Nor is it probable 
that this state has more than its quota of backward 
children to care for, or that its schools are less able to 
adapt themselves to this task than those of other states. 








oS 


Nevertheless a lot of people other than manufacturers, 
just as responsible for and usually regarded as far more 
interested in social progress, refuse to take any active 
part in an attempt to this end. 


MISSISSIPPI, RHODE ISLAND, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


AST month we outlined changes which should be 
made in the child labor laws of two states, New 
Jersey and Virginia. 

This month we are presenting the legislative needs in 
three more states whose legislatures meet this winter, 
including the state with the weakest child labor law in 
the country, and the two states with the weakest com- 
pulsory attendance laws. 


Mississippi forbids children under 14 years to work in 
mills, canneries, workshops and manufacturing estab- 
blishments, forbids night work for children under 16 
therein, and limits their employment to 8 hours a day 
and 44 hours a week. This is a good start, but it doesn't 
go very far. Fruit and vegetable canneries are specifi- 
cally exempted from the law, and there is no regulation 
of the employment of children even under 14 years in 
stores, offices, laundries, theatres, garages, in street 
trades, messenger and delivery work. 

Nor is there a work permit system in Mississippi, a 
parent's affidavit stating place and date of birth, last 
school attendance, etc., being all that is required. Still 
another weakness in the Mississippi law is the absence 
of any provision for children engaged in dangerous 
trades and occupations. 

Also low in its standards is the compulsory school 
attendance law. Children between 7 and 16 must go to 
school unless they have completed the elementary 
course, but only for 80 days (i.e., 4 school.months) and 
children may be temporarily excused from attendance 
by the school trustees with the approval of the County 
Superintendent of Schools. Furthermore, counties may 
‘release themselves from the operation of the compulsory 
attendance law, and four counties have done so. 

In other words, all that Mississippi needs to do to 
have a modern child labor law is (1) extend its 14 year 
age limit to all occupations; (2) abolish the exemption of 
fruit and vegetable canneries; (3) extend its hours and 
night work provision to all occupations; (4) require 
work permits for all children under 16 seeking employ- 
ment to be based upon, (a) documentary proof of age, 
(b) promise of employment, (c) school record showing 
completion of at least the 6th grade, (d) physician's 
certificate of physical fitness; (5) regulate the employ- 
ment of children in dangerous occupations; and (6) 
enact a modern school attendance law. 


Rhode Island has, on the whole, a fairly good child 
labor law. Children under 15 are forbidden to work in 
(Continued on page 4) 
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F A state really wants to prevent its children 
| under 16 years from leaving school and going 
to work, it is perfectly possible to do so. 
nav Indiana has demonstrated this beyond the 
o*<55| shadow of a doubt. 
In the spring of 1907, the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee conducted an investigation of school attendance 
and child labor in 7 towns and cities in the Hoosier 
State, and seldom in the course of all its investigative 
work, have such satisfactory conditions been found. 
Few children under 16 were out of school for work or 
any other reason. On the other hand, the study revealed 
a fairly large number 
of children employed 
outside of school 
hours, frequently in 
violation of the legal 
requirements for 
work. 

The towns and cit- 
ies included in the 
study were : Conners- 
ville, Crawfordsville, 
Brazil, Washington, 
Tell City, Cannelton, 
Goshen, Peru, and 
Marion. The survey 
was made under the 
direction of Charles 
E. Gibbonsof Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Director 
of the Department of 
Investigation of the 


























SCHOOL OR WORK IN INDIANA? 
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feeling on the part of parents that children should go to 
school until they are at least 16 years old; a school 
system that is being developed to meet the needs of 
various types of children; the dispelling of the feeble- 
minded myth. 

Says the report: ‘The old idea of compelling all chil- 
dren to take a prescribed course of study that necessarily 
would tend to make them all fit into the same fixed 
grooves, is rapidly breaking down. The curriculum is 
elastic, and designed not only to be interesting, but also 
to provide all children with useful and useable informa- 
tion. The attainment of the children is measured not so 
much in terms of 
fixed standards, as 
by what they are able 
to do. The amount 
of information neces- 
sary for the comple- 
tion of a given grade 
is necessarily not the 
same for all children, 
for the simple reason 
that the abilities of 
all children are not 
the same. The con- 
stant aim is to en- 
courage, not discour- 
age, the children. 
After accomplishing 
as much as they are 
able to accomplish, 
they are promoted. 
If they can do better 








Courtesy of Indiana Department of Public Instruction. 


National Child Labor 
Committee, assisted 
by Harvey N. Tuttle. In each of the towns two studies 
were made; first, the school enrollment was compared 
with the school census and every child 14 to 18 years 
who was not in school was visited. Second, each school- 
room was visited and all the children doing any paid 
work outside of school hours were interviewed. 

It is evident from the study that the compulsory 
school law is well enforced and is effective. Nearly 97 
per cent of the 14 and 15 year old children (those 
amenable to the attendance law) were in school, and of 
the remaining the large majority were out for reasons 
that would make school attendance impossible. Of the 
16 and 17 year olds (not under the compulsory atten- 
dance law) two-thirds were in school. Cannelton had 
only 36.4 and Tell City only 44.6 per cent of these chil- 
dren in school, but Washington, Goshen, Peru, Conners- 
ville, and Crawfordsville brought the average up to 66.6. 

This good attendance showing is attributed by Mr. 
Gibbons to several factors—a good, reasonable and 
workable law; an efficient and interested staff of atten- 
dance officers with good state supervision; a general 





An Attendance Round-up in Rush County 





in some lines of en- 
deavor than inothers, 
they are encouraged and helped in that direction.” 

With regard to the employment of children not at- 
tending school, the most encouraging feature is the 
practical elimination of 14 and 15 year old children 
from industry due largely to the fact that the Indiana 
law requires that children under 16 may go to work 
only if the 8th grade has been completed and economic 
necessity is proved. The chief criticisms in the case of 
16 and 17 year old working children are that about 
two-fifths of the girls were violating the law by work- 
ing more than 8 hours a day and that nearly one-fourth 
of the children were working without permits. 

Less satisfactory are the findings of the report regard- 
ing school children working outside of school hours. 
In the 9 towns studied, 1739 children under 18 years 
(about 9 per cent of the enrollment) were so employed. 
The towns are probably typical of conditions in the 
state as a whole, and it is clearly a large enough problem 
to warrant careful consideration. 

Over 43 per cent of these children were under 14 
years and therefore in most cases working illegally. 
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Few children were 
found in occupations 
prohibited by law, 
but about one in six 
worked 20 hours or 
more per week. Ordi- 
narily children can- 
not spend this much 
time at work and 
then be expected to 
carry along success- 
fully their school 
work. Other criti- 
cisms noted are the 
long hours on Satur- 
day, and night work, 
and the failure of the 
children to secure 
employment certifi- 
cates. 





Courtesy of Indiana Department of Public Instruction. 
Found by an Attendance Officer 


The general conclusion of the report is that on the 
whole conditions in Indiana are good. There should 
be a stricter enforcement of the child labor law, 
however. At present the Department of Women and 
Children of the Industrial Board, which is charged with 
the administration of the child labor law, has only two 
field workers. The chief recommendation of the report 
is additional enforcing officers. 


LISTEN IN! 


Through the courtesy of the National Broadcasting 
Company, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise is to give a Child 
Labor talk over WJZ on Thursday, January 26th, at 
4:15 p.m. The wave length is 454 meters. 

The Debs Memorial Radio Fund has very kindly 
offered to broadcast three Child Labor Day talks. 
Each of these talks will be accompanied by an appro- 
priate musical program and will be of interest to children 
and parents alike. 

The talks are scheduled as follows: Saturday, Janu- 
ary 28th, at 4 p.M., “Child Labor in 1928,” by Miss 
Katharine Sloane Ward, a member of the staff of the 
National Child Labor Committee; Saturday, January 
28th, at 9:45 p.m., “Our Child Labor Program,” by Mr. 
Wiley H. Swift, Acting General Secretary of the 
National Child Labor Committee; Monday, January 
30th, at 4 p.m., “When Should Children Start Work?” 
by Mrs. Mary Holmes Stevens Hayes, Director of the 
Vocational Service for Juniors, New York City. 

The Debs Memorial Radio Fund is operating Station 
WEVD on a non-commercial basis in order to further 
liberal, progressive and labor causes. Their wave length 
is 245.8 meters. Child Labor talks to be broadcast by 
local stations are being planned in many cities. 
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MISSISSIPPI, RHODE ISLAND, SOUTH 
CAROLINA 
(Continued from page 2) 

any gainful occupation, except children of 14 outside of 
school hours, and attendance is compulsory for all chil- 
dren from 7 to 16 unless they are 15 and employed, 
Rhode Island has also a good system of work permits, 
a fair street trades law and has made considerable 
progress in the regulation of the employment of children 
in dangerous occupations. 

The outstanding weakness of the Rhode Island law is 
its provision regarding hours of work and night work. 
Children under 16 may work 10 hours a day and 53 
hours a week and may work until 8 o'clock at night. 
We shall look to Rhode Island in 1928 to establish an 
8-hour day and 6-day week for children under 16 years 
and to prohibit their work after 7 p.m. 

South Carolina—what shall we say? It is easier to say 
what South Carolina has not than what she has. Her 
child labor legislation is practically nil, except for a 
14 year age limit in factories, mines, textile establish- 
ments and messenger work in cities over 5,000. But to 
be doubly sure that children under 14 will have the 
opportunity to work in other occupations, South Carolina 
requires school attendance only for children between 
8 and 14 years, and only for four months. In schools 
having a shorter term, the full term is sufficient. More- 
over, there is a poverty exemption—that outworn 
bugaboo—for children over 12 whose earnings are 
necessary for the support “of a widowed mother or 
crippled father,’ and the attendance officer has further 
power to excuse any absence in his discretion. 

Children in South Carolina may work as many hours 
as they want to, unless they are employed in cotton and 
woolen mills when their day is limited to 10 hours and 
their week to 55 hours. And if they happen to be females 
they must cease work in all occupations at the end of a 
12-hour day and 60-hour week! Under 16 they must 
stop at 8 p.m. or if time has been lost due to accident or 
breakdown in the machinery until 9 p.m. 

Regulation of employment in dangerous trades and 
occupations is totally lacking. Also conspicuous for 
their absence are work permits, as we know the term. 
All that is necessary is a parent's sworn statement 
regerding the age of the child which is transferred into 
a “permit” by the Commissioner of Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Industry. It is true that children under 14 
working during school hours (and they readily can, due 
to the short school term and the poverty exemption) 
must have a certificate from school stating that the 
compulsory attendance law has been complied with, 
but who now believes that children under 14 should be 
anywhere during school hours except in school? 

To readers of THE AMERICAN CHILD, long familiar 
with the minimum child labor standards which it ad- 
vocates, a summary of changes needed in the South 
Carolina law is hardly necessary. 
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REWRITING THE NEW YORK LAW 


REVIEW OF THE DIck BILL 


ITH the approval of State Commissioner of 
W cessction Frank P. Graves, an informal com- 

mittee representing educational and _ civic 
bodies was appointed last year to consider amendments 
to the compulsory attendance law. After discussion the 
Committee voted to prepare a bill rewriting this law. 
Such a measure was introduced in the Legislature 
during the last week of the 1927 session so as to have a 
printed bill available for circulation and study. 

A few provisions of the present law have been omitted 
including the requirement that a child must attend 
school at least 130 days within a specified period as a 
pre-requisite for a school record. Better enforcement of 
the attendance law, it was believed, makes the provision 
unnecessary. Confusion regarding the use of the vaca- 
tion employment certificate is cleared up by providing 
that such a certificate is valid for work after school, on 
Saturdays and during vacation periods. 

Among new features introduced are definitions to 
clarify the meaning of the phrases “regularly and law- 
fully employed” and “completion of the first 8 years of 
school work.” To help solve the problem of the 16 year 
old child who will not work and who is beyond the com- 
pulsory attendance age, local Boards of Education are 
given the option of requiring their full-time day school 
attendance. 

Compulsory continuation school attendance is limited 
tominors 14 to 18 in a city having a population of 10,000 
or more, instead of where there are 200 or more em- 
ployed minors. Upon request of a local school Board 
the State Education Department may authorize the 
substitution of a half-time or cooperative plan of em- 


ployment and attendance for the regular continuation 
school requirements. | 

Physical examination of a child applying for a work 
permit will be given prior to the issuance of a school 
record instead of afterwards and will be made by a 
medical inspector of schools instead of by the health 
officer. Machinery is provided so that cardiac or other 
physically incapacitated children may, under certain 
limitations, secure employment certificates. 

Filing of proof of age and of a certificate of physical 
fitness will be required for the first time for boys seeking 
street trade licenses. 

Companion amendments to the labor law will be pre- 
pared to harmonize that law with the proposed changes 
appearing in the Dick Bill. Further details regarding 
this Legislation may be obtained from the New York 
Child Labor Committee, 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York City. 


ANALYSIS OF STATE LAWS 
READY 


N ANALYSIS of the child labor and compulsory 
AN school attendance law and a summary of child 
labor facts including bibliographical material is 
being prepared for every state by the National Child 
Labor Committee. The material for the following 
states is now in print and can be secured free of charge 
on application to the National Child Labor Committee: 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Missouri, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, and 
District of Columbia. 





NEW CHILD LABOR POSTERS 





WO posters have just been published 
by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee for use on Child Labor Day. 





MINIMUM STANDARDS 


One 
Children under 14 years shall not be employed 
in any gainful occupation. 


“Minimum Standards” (18 x 25) gives in Two : 

Children between 14 and 16 years shall not be 

very brief form six important provisions for |  smplgyed during ecto nur a onevalese 

e the protection of working children which are iat sstemmaiate eishimaiiianiien 

EDUCATION he atte the minimum that should exist in every state. | Sweet ee oe 

ere. oe | The other, “School or Work” (16 x 23), isa | eng allison between 14 and 16 years shall not be 
; pictorial presentation of the decision which Five 

: Children between 14 and 16 years shall not be 

now faces 14 and 15 year old children in a.” TT 
many places. Copies of these posters for Six 





SCHOOL or WORK ? 
In 14 states children may leave school for : j ; Mee te: 
work before they have completed even the | Organizations or individuals wishing. the 


fifth grade. 
National Child Labor Committee 
215 Fourth Avenue New York City 








to cover postage. 





exhibit purposes on Child Labor Day can be 
secured free of charge on application to the 
National Child Labor Committee. Other | ee ees eon WHICH EVERY 


posters can secure them by sending 25 cents 


Children between 14 and 16 years and children 
between 16 and 18 years shall not be allowed to 
work in occupations which are physically or 
morally hazardous for children of these ages. 


STATE OWES TO ITS CHILDREN 


National Child Labor Committee 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ALABAMA 


Alabama was admitted to the birth registration area 
in July, 1927, and has revised its application blanks for 
employment and age certificates. A child must either 
present a transcript of the birth certificate or an official 
certification that it cannot be located. The Child Labor 
Division of the Child Welfare Department has issued a 
new pamphlet of instructions relative to the procedure 
for the issuance of employment, age and vacation 
certificates and newsboys’ badges. 


GEORGIA 


The entire family goes to school in a “revolving 
farms’ educational plan which is reaching the farmer 
in Georgia who cannot make a living and keep his 
children in school nine months of the year. The plan 
is described by the Secretary of Rabun-Gap-Nacooche 
School, Martha Rhea Little, in a statement just made 
public by the U. S. Bureau of Education. 

The tenant-family students are limited to five years 
at a revolving farm. Practical methods of teaching 
improved ways of farming and of habituating the moun- 
tain families to higher standards of living have accom- 
plished unhoped for results, according to Miss Little. 

The founder of the school, a Harvard graduate, was 
the first man from his county to attend college and 
returned to the mountains for the purpose of helping 
his friends and neighbors. (United States Daily) 


MINNESOTA 


That there has been throughout the country a mis- 
understanding of the work of children in the beet fields 
and in other types of agricultural labor is the belief of 
the Industrial Commission of Minnesota who hold that 
9 to 12 hours’ work in commercialized agriculture con- 
stitutes labor. The words “‘fresh air” and “exercise” 
hypnotize some people into believing that it is right 
to take from the child its health, education and play- 
time. It is the belief of people interested in the welfare 
of children that agricultural work should be done under 
the same restrictions which decency and humanity 
have long imposed on other forms of labor. It is a far 
cry from John who helps his father with chores on the 
home farm, and John who works in a gang under an 
overseer at hard repetitious labor for 9 to 12 hours a day. 

The father of a family contracts with the sugar com- 
pany to cultivate a certain number of acres of beets, 
receiving a specified sum for the acreage taken care of 
by the entire family. Children from the age of seven 
years and up can be used. Sometimes local farmers 
take the contracts, but usually families are brought in, 
sometimes from great distances, sometimes from the 
large cities of the state. In the hope of improving 
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their condition, most families are on the move from one 
season to the next. Their children have never at- 
tended school regularly and are invariably retarded, 

In order to ascertain to what extent children are 
exploited, investigators have visited the sugar beet 
fields during the busiest seasons and interviewed the 
parents and their children. When they find that 
children of school age are not attending school, they 
explain the law to the parents and also notify the 
county superintendent of schools. Thus far their 
attempts to induce county attorneys to take steps to 
force these little laborers into school by court action 
have been without avail. 


(Third Biennial Report—INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 
OF MINNESOTA.) 


NEW YORK 


During 1926-27 approximately 7,542 permits were 
issued in Rochester to boys and girls between 14 and 17 
years, exceeding last year’s total by nearly 500, ac- 
cording to a report issued by Raymond C. Keople, in 
charge of record and attendance at the Board of 
Education. Of this number, 2605 permits were issued 
to boys of 15, the age at which the greatest number 
of permits were taken out. Newsboys accounted for 
1,282, nearly twice as many as the preceding year. 


(The Journal, Rochester, New York.) 


TEXAS 


Large scale tests with mechanical cotton pickers in 
many sections of this state indicate that eventually 
child labor in this industry will end. The tests are being 
made by the International Harvester Company. Most 
of the experiments have been successful, and it is pre- 
dicted that the device will revolutionize the South. 
The machines this year picked from 80 to 90 per cent of 
the open cotton in this state. Each machine displaces 
about 20 hand pickers. 


(A. F. of L. News Service, November, 1927.) 


UTAH 


The Associated Industries of Utah is arranging a 
conference with school officials in Salt Lake City to 
consider a plan for handling the child labor problem. 
The plan which Associated Industries will submit in- 
cludes the following: 

That a minimum educational requirement be set; 
that individual certificates be issued for each respective 
job; that physical examination based upon the type of 
employment be required; that part-time schooling in 
accordance with the state law be required to supplement 
the employment; that specific hours and working condi- 
tions be regulated and required of employers; that rules 
be made setting the types of industries in which junior 
employment shall be permitted. 


(The Telegram, Salt Lake City, Utah.) 
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PaRT-IIME TYPES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN NEw 


York City. By Frank M. Quance. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City, 
1927. 


This book presents a study of the relative efficiency 
of two types of part-time schools, representing classes in 
grades 3-A to 6-B of the elementary schools of New 
York City. 

The first type of school with the modified program is 
known as Experimental School T S (Two Sessions) be- 
cause two groups of children attend for one session only 
each day. The other type is known as Experimental 
School D S (Duplicate Session), a modified form of the 
Gary or Platoon School Plan. 

An equal number of classes from the traditional 
schools were chosen as control groups, designated in the 
study by the symbols R S. The daily program for 
Experimental School T S consisted of a morning class 
from 8:30 to 12:15, and an afternoon class from 12:30 
to 4:15. 

In Experimental School D S the following schedule 
was followed: 


Group A 


8:30-10:15 Classroom 
10:15-11 :00 Playground 
11:00-12:00 Lunch 


Group B 


9:30-10:15 Playground 
10:15-12:00 Classroom 
12:00— 1:00 Lunch 
12:00- 1:45 Classroom 1:00— 1:45 Auditorium 
1:45— 2:30 Auditorium 1:45-— 3:30 Classroom 


The traditional classes had the regular school program 
of five hours a day, while the T S and D S classes had 
programs of three and three-quarters and five hours, 
respectively, as shown above. The main difference be- 
tween the programs of the T S and D S classes was a 
daily playground period of forty-five minutes and an 
auditorium period of forty-five minutes in the latter 
classes. During these two periods the classes were in 
charge of the regular teachers—either on the play- 
ground or in the auditorium. During the auditorium 
period such work as flash cards for arithmetic drill, drill 
tables of weights and measures, phonics, memory gems, 
spelling and silent reading, and study work in geography 
was done, while self-expression on the part of the chil- 
dren was promoted by platform work such as talks on 
morals and manners, talks on safety, correction of 
errors in speech, story-telling, nature talks, arithmetical 
tests and language games. 

Schools and classes were carefully selected so that the 
type of children and range of ability would be about the 
same for all three types of schools. The results of the 
intelligence and educational tests given to the pupils all 
point in one direction: to greater efficiency of the pupils 
in the experimental types of schools in the fundamentals 


of the curriculum as measured by the tests. Dr. Quance 
says ‘There is no evidence that it was due to the control 
type of school having a larger foreign population, a 
more retarded pupil enrollment, a more irregular at- 
tendance, pupils with lower mental ability, a signifi- 
cantly less amount of time in the classroom spent on 
any of the subjects in which the pupils were tested, 
oversize classes, less supervision, a body of teachers less 
experienced or more poorly trained, or, finally, a lower 
social status of the community from which the pupils 
came. 

“If it is not due to any of these factors adversely 
affecting the efficiency of the pupils in the fundamentals 
of the curriculum, the question occurs as to whether 
there is something about the organization of the experi- 
mental schools which tends to raise the efficiency of the 
pupils in those schools. Does the very shortness of the 
time in the classroom create a sense of urgency about 
the situation which makes for a more direct and effective 
method of teaching these fundamental skills? May the 
child acquire much more of these skills in a day than he 
ordinarily does?” 

Since the conclusion of the study is that the duplicate 
type of school, which takes care of many more children 
in the same amount of classroom space than does the 
traditional school, really gives them a more varied 
program so far as play and expressive work are con- 
cerned, it seems unfortunate that New York City can- 
not carry on a more extended experiment with the 
duplicate type of school program. 

This study bears out the contention of many prom- 
inent educators that it is intensity of work in school that 
counts, rather than duration of work, and that a less 
amount of time given to the traditional school subjects 
often pays better results, when the work is done with 
vigor and enthusiasm in contrast to the dawdling busy- 
work type of school procedure that characterizes much 
of the traditional school program. 

W.H. Hotmes, Superintendent of Schools, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


A Stupy oF 201 TRUANTS IN THE NEW York City 
SCHOOLS BY THE SUB-COMMISSION ON CAUSES AND 
EFFECTS OF CRIME. The Crime Commission of 
New York State. 1927. 


The old problem as to what would happen were an 
irresistible force to meet an immovable body has never 
been satisfactorily solved. But when the irresistible 
force is the truant child fighting with unyielding resis- 
tance a school system which is not flexible enough to 
meet his needs and which he does not understand, then, 
according to the Sub-Commission on Causes and Effects 
of Crime, in its “Study of 201 Truants ir the New York 
City Schools,” what ought to happen is that the school 
curriculum should be revised to meet the needs of the 
maladjusted child who is so often the truant, before his 
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personality becomes distorted, and before resentment, 
one of the roots of crime, has time to become implanted 
in him. 

New York City has today no permanent program for 
the individual social treatment of truant children. There- 
fore, because the criminal of today has in so many cases 
been shown to be the truant of yesterday, this present 
study was undertaken. Its findings are illuminating. 

The truant group is greatly retarded in school, one 
major factor being mental incapacity and the other, lack 
of interest. In the group of children mentally capable 
but at the same time consistently refusing to attend 
school, skill and interest lie along manual lines, rather 
than the academic lines laid down by the curriculum, 
in so many instances as to arrest thoughtful attention. 

No new light has been thrown on the subject of just 
what weight environmental factors have on the truancy 
problem. All investigations in the same vein would 
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seem to indicate that a high proportion of truants come 
from broken homes, homes where there is a lack of 
parental control, and homes where the father has had 
little or no education. 

Illegal employment is a negligible factor in truancy, 
but commercialized recreation plays a prominent rile. 
The child has a social life of his own which is not suff- 
ciently considered. As a means of solving the truancy 
problem the need for individual case study is repeatedly 
emphasized, and it is pertinent to ask just how far the 
Visiting Teachers can supply this essential. __ 

A clear-cut report and one which should be read by 
those interested in schools and school management. 

JOSEPHINE FELtTs. 


The Index for THE AMERICAN CHILD for 1927 is now 
ready and will be sent on request. 





LAST CALL FOR CHILD LABOR DAY LITERATURE 


JANUARY 28, 29, 30 


Child Labor Day has come of age. January, 1928, will mark its twenty-first observance. It is natural and 
quite justifiable to look backward and take pride in the achievements of these two decades. It is more profitable, 
however, to look forward, to consider what remains to be done and to prepare an aggressive legislative campaign 
which will complete the prohibitory end of the child labor job during the next ten years. 

Child Labor Day furnishes an opportunity for renewing interest in the question. We urge churches, syna- 
gogues, schools, women's clubs, and fraternal organizations to arrange Child Labor Day programmes for their 
communities. The National Child Labor Committee is prepared to tell any state where it stands, and upon 


request will send free of charge material listed below. 





Send Your Order in Today 


(Indicate quantity desired) 


FOR DISTRIBUTION IN QUANTITIES AT MEETINGS 


oa Minimum Standards 
ere Some Striking Facts for Consideration 


eee The National Child Labor Committee: What It is and What It Has Done 


oe Street Trades 


— Analysis of law and summary of child labor facts for any State 


POSTERS FOR DISPLAY PURPOSES 
saisSaee The Wheels of Industry (13 x 20) 
nit, School or Work (16 x 23) 

a Minimum Standards (18 x 25) 

FOR USE IN PREPARING A PROGRAM 
isis Child Labor Facts 
siti Child Labor, Selected Bibliography 
a Poems of Child Labor 


satieeasisall A Horse-Shoe Nail (A one-act play for 7 characters—30 minutes) 
‘aa The Other Side of the Bridge (A play in 3 scenes for 7 characters—30 minutes) 
_.......... The Fifteenth Candle (A one-act play for 5 characters—10 minutes. Royalty $5 payable to author for 


each production) 
ae Newspaper material for local use 


ia: ee Reports on child labor in Colorado, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West 


Virginia. 


Address 


CLO 271 













